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The compact mass of the continent of Africa often tempts
us to overlook both its size and its diversity. We consider
Europe, even when thinking in terms of a United States of
Europe, as a number of countries each a political, cultural and,
as a matter of course, linguistic unit, differing widely from its
neighbours, but we are apt to consider the continent of Africa
as one entity and to expect a unity or a possibility of unity
which we should not dream of looking for in Europe. In no
aspect is the diversity of Africa better illustrated than in language,
and in no aspect, perhaps, are the implications of this diversity
so little understood. It may be well to look at the picture briefly.

Lord Hailey's Survey of Africa gives the number of African
languages as over seven hundred. This is a conservative estimate
and some scholars say there are close on a thousand, but the
exact number is not known, nor do we know precisely where
a dialect ends and a language begins. We have a good deal of
general information about African languages, however, and
detailed knowledge of some. We know, for example, that a vast
family of languages, known as the Bantu1 family, fills the huge
section of the continent south of a line running roughly and
somewhat irregularly from Duala in the Cameroons to the coast
of Kenya, with the exception of the enclaves of Bushmen and
Hottentots in the south-west, and the Masai enclave in East
Africa. There is a strong family likeness in grammar and con-
struction in all the members of this family and a phonetic rela-
tionship is readily traceable. Dr. Doke, Professor of Bantu
languages at Witwatersrand University, classifies them into
"zones," such as North-Western, Kongo, South-Eastern, South-
western Bantu, etc., and each of these zones into "clusters"
and "groups." He uses the term "cluster" to refer to languages of

1 The name "Bantu" was given to this family by Dr. Bleek in 1869.
The word means "people" in this language group.